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ESSENTIAL RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF 
BUILDINGS FOR FIRE SAFETY 


CHAS. BURSCH, Chief of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning 


Public schools may have some lessons to learn from the major fire 
disasters of recent weeks. Size and placement of exits and stairs and 
the type of door and hardware used played their usual important role 
in determining the outcome. The outstanding lesson that might apply 
to school situations, however, lies in the field of administration. Every 
thoughtful reader of the stories of these tragedies is impressed with 
the necessity for control over the conditions under which buildings for 
assemblage are used and with the importance of adequate, competent, 
and responsible operation and maintenance personnel trained in pre- 
paration for possible fire emergencies, if such disasters are to be averted 
or minimized. 

Of course, there is no substitute for fire resistant buildings which 
are planned to minimize the consequences of panic. It is equally cer- 
tain there is no substitute for proper administrative precaution and 
control in the use of buildings. 

Perhaps the most common, flagrant misuse. of school buildings, in 
so far as fire safety is concerned, is the nullification of the antipanic 
features of hardware on exits. It is not uncommon to find doors and 
windows of the highest strategic significance in case of panic padlocked 
or fastened with a dead bolt during the time the building is in use by 
large numbers of persons. There are other cases where proper hard- 
ware is installed but out of order. Such a condition is really worse 
than the use of improper hardware because of the false sense of security 
given. 

There would be no point in attempting to dodge the issue of the 
conflict between antipanic features on exits and the control of pupils 
and protection of property. Although the problem of pupil control 
looms large in the daily operation of school, it can only be placed in 
proper perspective when it is recognized how unimportant it would 
become in an inquest as an explanation or attempted justification for 
padlocking an exit. 

Overcrowding of rooms is another common misuse of school build- 
ings. The dangers attendant to overcrowding assembly rooms and 
auditoriums are quite well recognized and, therefore, commonly 
avoided. The overcrowding of classrooms, permitting 50 to 70 pupils 
in spaces designed for 30 to 40, constitutes a very real panic hazard. 
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In such situations there are no adequate aisles for pupils to go from 
their seats to the exits. 

Social rooms where clubs meet and parties and dances are held is 
another type of situation that needs careful control. Inflammable 
decorations and overcrowding are the chief dangers there. It should 
not be overlooked that the clothes of the occupants in a crowded room 
may support a flash fire. 

There is no attempt here to list all of the situations requiring 
restriction for use in the interests of fire and panic safety. Each build- 
ing, especially those constructed prior to 1933, presents its individual 
problems that require analysis followed by corrective installations and 
the enforcement of appropriate restrictions for use. 

It is not the intent here in stressing the importance of administra- 
tive controls to minimize the importance of firesafe construction, but 
rather to point out that much of the investment in proper construction 
is wasted in so far as safety is concerned unless a continuous follow-up 
of use restriction and controls is provided. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS—— 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


WALTER F. DEXTER, Superintendent 
WARTIME USE OF SCHOOL BUSES 


In the October 1942 issue of California Schools? there was given 
the text of General Order ODT 21 prohibiting the operation of school 
buses and certain other motor vehicles for which Certificates of War 
Necessity had not been issued by ODT [Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion] on or before November 15, 1942. An extension of time for the 
securing of such certificates was subsequently allowed in certain cases. 

It has now been announced that all certificates issued for school 
buses will expire February 1, 1943, unless extended on or before that 
date. The information given to the California State Department of 
Education by the United States Office of Education is to the effect that 
applications for extensions of certificates for school buses will require 
the prior approval of the county superintendent of schools having juris- 
diction and the Superintendent of Public Instruction before being con- 
sidered by ODT. As quickly as information is made available to the 
State Department of Education it is transmitted to county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Policies of the ODT which will govern the action taken on applica- 
tions for extensions of certificates are given below. It is emphasized 
that even though a certificate is extended it is nevertheless subject to 
continuous review and revision. 


ODT POLICIES RELATING TO USE OF SCHOOL BUSES 


(1) Elimination of Unnecessary Mileage 

Bus routes shall be so arranged that the maximum number of pupils can be 
transported with the minimum number of bus miles. Side trips off the main trunk 
route and mileage without pupils shall be eliminated wherever practicable. To 
reduce mileage, each bus should be stationed overnight near the point where the first 
pupil boards the bus in the morning and should be parked close to the school during 
school hours. 


(2) Reasonable Walking Distances 

Transportation shall be provided only for students, teachers, or other school 
employees who would have to walk more than two miles to school or more than a 
mile and a half to a school bus trunk route. Exceptions may be made for those 
within two miles residing along roads over which buses must pass, if by serving 
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them no extra miles are driven and no additional vehicles are used. Exception 
should be made for the physically handicapped or those who otherwise would be 
subjected to extreme danger or serious physical hardship. 


(3) Use of Common Carriers 
Pupils shall be required to use available common carriers where such use 
would permit a reduction in the number of school buses or bus miles. 


(4) Boundary Lines 

In planning and operating bus routes, the existing boundary lines of school 
administrative units, such as district, town, township, and county, shall not be a 
controlling factor if the observance of such boundaries prevents a maximum reduc- 
tion in the number of buses and bus miles. In this connection, pupils who do not 
attend the nearest school having space and facilities in the appropriate grade level 
and school work should not be provided with transportation service. 


(5) Reduction in Number of Stops 

Unnecessary stops needlessly wear out bus equipment. School bus stops for 
receiving or discharging pupils shall be spaced so that there is at least one-eighth 
mile and preferably one-fourth mile adjacent stops. Exceptions should be made for 
physically handicapped children or where such spacing would locate a stop at a 


hazardous place. 


(6) Staggered School Hours 

School authorities shall co-operate in arranging staggered school hours where 
the effectiveness of existing transportation facilities can be increased thereby, or 
where the requirements of a specific transportation problem call for changes in 


school hours. 


(7) Adjustment of Existing Contracts 

Existing contracts shall be renegotiated when necessary to facilitate reorgani- 
zation of school bus routes. Conservation of transportation equipment is of para- 
mount importance and the requirement of an existing contract is not an adequate 
reason for failing to participate fully in this conservation program. 


(8) Restriction of Use of School Buses 

The use of school buses for school transportation during the emergency shall 
be limited to the transportation of students, teachers, and other school employees 
en route between their homes and places of regular daily instruction. School buses 
shall not be used for the transportation of any group to any special event except 
as otherwise provided in regulations of the Office of Defense Transportation, nor 
for the transportation of pupils to and from home for the noon lunch. School buses 
shall not be used for the personal transportation of the owner, operator, or other 


persons. 


(9) Use of School Buses for Worker Transportation 

School officials and bus operators shall co-operate in arrangements calling for 
the use of school buses in essential worker transportation. Such services should 
not be provided to the exclusion of essential school operations, but rather in addi- 
tion thereto with any necessary adjustments in school and plant hours. 


(10) Care and Maintenance of Equipment 

Every practicable means shall be taken to provide for and assure efficient 
maintenance of school transportation equipment. All officials having responsibility 
for school transportation shall establish an effective preventive maintenance program 
at least equivalent to that described in Chapter II of the Handbook “School Trans- 
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portation in Wartime,” and in the ODT Bulletin “America’s Trucks—Keep ’Em 
Rolling.” 


(11) School Bus Operation 

The school bus driver is an important factor in the conservation of school 
transportation equipment. Officials having responsibility for school transportation 
shall maintain high quality driving standards through careful selection and adequate 
training and supervision. 


(12) Comprehensive Studies and Preparation of School Bus Route Maps 

Each local school administrative unit shall, in co-operation with adjoining 
units and with state and federal authorities, make a comprehensive study of school 
transportation. A route map shall be jointly prepared for an area approximating 
the size of an average county. These studies and maps shall provide the basis for 
reorganizing transportation routes and reducing to a minimum the number of buses 
used and the total transportation mileage. 

Mileage and gasoline allowances certified after February 1, 1943 will depend 
upon demonstrated proof, presented in applications therefor by school authorities, 
showing the extent of adjustment of school transportation service in accordance with 
the policies presented above. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


CAA EXAMINATIONS ON AERONAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The following announcement of examinations for high school stu- 
dents enrolled in preflight aeronautics courses has been issued through 
the California State Department of Education to all high school admin- 


istrators at the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, in response to requests from high 
schools, will make available the Private Pilot Ground School written examination 
to qualified students of preflight aeronautics courses who desire to take this examina- 
tion. A student who satisfactorily passes this examination will receive from the 
CAA a Certificate of Aeronautical Knowledge. In this connection it should be noted 
that by acts of Congress the Civil Aeronautics Administration is the sole certificating 
agency for civilian pilots in all categories. 


I. PURPOSE 
A. Test the proficiency of students in the practical understanding of preflight 
aeronautics in accordance with CAA standards. 
B. Credit proficient students with the meeting of the ground school aeronautical 
knowledge requirements for the Private Pilot Certificate. 


II. SIGNIFICANCE OF CAA CERTIFICATE OF AERONAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Teachers and students should clearly understand that the CAA Private Pilot 
Ground School examination is not a substitute, and it is not intended that it should 
be a substitute, for school examinations which the high schools may give as the 
basis for course credit. Such examinations are under the jurisdiction of the school 
offering the course and are given to meet the objectives of the course as determined 
by the school. 

The CAA Private Pilot Ground School examination determines the mastery of 
the minimum ground school aeronautical knowledge legally required of a private 
pilot by the CAA. As evidence of such mastery, a student who satisfactorily passes 
this examination in one or more of the subject fields of Civil Air Regulations, Navi- 
gation, Meteorology, and General Servicing and Operation of Aircraft is given the 
CAA Certificate of Aeronautical Knowledge on which will be indicated the fields in 
which such mastery has been attained. 

A student, who has obtained the CAA Certificate of Aeronautical Knowledge 
indicating satisfactory accomplishment in each of the four sections of the examina- 
tion, may obtain a Private Pilot Certificate at any time within 12 months from the 
date of the examination without reexamination in these fields, provided he or she 
passes a flight test and meets other requirements as prescribed by the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


III. ELiGmpiLity 
To be eligible for taking this examination, which will be given at local high 
schools, a boy or girl must meet the following requirements: 
A. Age of not less than sixteen years at the date of the examination. 
B. Enrollment in or completion of a course in preflight aeronautics at the date of 
the examination. 
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C. Submission of the name of the student on a list to the CAA by the principal 
or superintendent of his school in advance of the scheduled date of the 
examination. 


IV. DATE OF EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations will be given three times each year: January, May-June, and 
September. Although a course of a minimum number of hours is not a requirement 
for students taking the examination, schools are urged to discourage students from 
taking the examination if the students will not have completed or be approaching 
completion of a preflight areonautics course by the date of the examination. This 
means that relatively few high school students will be adequately prepared for these 
examinations by January, 1943, since most high school students will have started 
such courses in September, 1942, and will have had approximately one-half the 
required training by January, 1948. 


V. APPLICATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 


A. The application is prepared and submitted in duplicate. 
B. The application is made by the principal or superintendent of the school in 
which the students are enrolled. 


C. The application is received by the General Inspection Division, Civil Aero- 
nauties Administration, Washington, D. C., not later than 30 days preceding 
the beginning of the month in which the examination is to be given. 


D. The application contains the names, addresses, sex, and birth dates of all 
students who are to take the examination, the name of the school or other 
suitable building, its location, designation of examination room, and the date 
and hour of the examination. The date may be any one within the months of 
January, May-June, or September. 


E. The application contains a statement that the students whose names are listed 
have voluntarily decided to take the examination. 


VI. Givine OF EXAMINATIONS 

A designated representative of the CAA will monitor the examination. The 
school will be advised prior to the date of the examination of the name and address 
of the representative. Four hours are permitted for the examination, although less 
time is usually required. 


VII. DESCRIPTION OF THE EXAMINATION 
The examination will be based upon the aeronautical knowledge requirements 
prescribed by Section 20/125 of the Civil Air Regulations: 
“Applicant shall be familiar with and accomplish satisfactorily a written exami- 
nation covering so much of the provisions of Parts 01, 20, and 60 as are per- 
tinent to his certificate, prevailing weather conditions in the United States as 
encountered in flying, and the forecasting thereof, the analyzing of weather maps 
and sequence reports as furnished by the United States Weather Bureau, prac- 
tical air navigation problems and the use of maps, navigation by terrain (pilot- 
age) and by dead reckoning, including the use of instruments and other aids to 
navigation in visual contact flying, and the general servicing and operation of 
aircraft.” 


The examination is composed of 120 multiple-choice questions, 30 questions to 
each section. The scope of each section and the type of material emphasized can 
best be pointed out by listing a few of the more important objectives to be accom- 
plished. 
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A. Section I—Civil Air Regulations 

1. Development of an understanding of the need for centralized regulations for 
pilot certificates, control of air traffic, equipment and maintenance of aircraft. 

2. Development of an understanding of a broad general knowledge of the flight 
regulations and traffic rules. 

3. Development of an appreciation of the inspections and reports required of a 
pilot. 

4. Development of an understanding of the privileges of and limitations imposed 
on a Private Pilot. 


B. Section II—Navigation 

1. An understanding of the common navigational terms and principles. 

2. A general knowledge of the basis of dividing the earth into units for naviga- 
tional purposes. ; 

3. An understanding of the methods generally used in map projections and an 
appreciation of the limitation and errors of such maps. 

4. A knoweldge of the principal elements of dead reckoning. 

5. An appreciation of the needs for careful work and accurate understanding in 
calculating all navigation problems. 

6. Development of some skill in the solution of navigation problems, including 
an allowance for wind drift. 

7. An understanding of the uses that may be made of the navigational aids 
furnished by the Government. 


C. Section II1I—Metcorology 
1. A general understanding of the relationship and importance of meteorology 
to safety in flying. 
2. An understanding of the characteristics of the atmosphere, air masses, fronts, 
clouds, and other phenomena associated with weather. 


3. An understanding of the facilities of the Weather Bureau available to the 
pilot and development of the ability to use and interpret meteorological maps 
and reports in connection with flying. 


D. Section IV—General Servicing and Operation of Aircraft 

1. An understanding of the basic principles of flight and simple aerodynamics. 

2. An understanding of the basic principles upon which power plants operate, 
and their proper care and operation. 

3. An understanding of the flight characteristics of airplanes and their opera- 
tional limitations including stalling speeds, load factors, and so forth. 

4. An understanding of the proper pilot care and inspection of aircraft and 
powerplant and their relationship to safety in flying. 


VIII. PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Students may prepare for this examination by a thorough understanding of 
materials offered in a suitable text in the science of preflight aeronautics, supple- 
mented by selected references and current information on Civil Air Regulations. 


IX. REporTs ON EXAMINATIONS 
A grade of 70 per cent or better is required for passing in each section of the 


examination. 
Each candidate will receive a report on his attainments in the examination. 
Copies of these reports will be made available to the school authorities. In the case 
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of a student attaining a grade of 70 per cent or better in one or more of the four 
subject fields of the examination, the report will consist of a Certificate of Aero- 
nautical Knowledge designating thereon the fields in which he has met the require- 
ments. 


X. RE-EXAMINATIONS 


A student who has failed one or more sections of the examination may, with the 
approval of a local high school, retake those sections at the next examination date 
arranged by such school. 

Students who are to be re-examined shall be certified in the same manner as 
for all other candidates, except that they shall be designated as re-examinees. 

Passing grades on any of the four sections of the examination will be valid and 
will be carried forward on the CAA records for a period of 12 months from the 
date of the examination. 


BULLETIN FOR WARTIME OFFICE WORKERS 

A new publication, ‘‘Introduction to Wartime Office Training,”’ 
Business Education Bulletin No. 13, has just been issued by the Bureau 
of Business Education, California State Department of Education. It 
is intended for the use of teachers in training people in wartime and 
military correspondence and general office practice. 

A copy has been sent free of charge to each secondary school in 
California. Additional copies may be obtained at a price of 75 cents 
a copy while the supply lasts. 

Schools may make mimeographed copies of this material for class- 
room use. 


FILM ON FUEL CONSERVATION RELEASED 

A film on fuel conservation has been released by the Office of War 
Information in 16mm. size. It is available to schools and school organ- 
izations from distributors of 16mm. films. The cost includes only the 
expense of transportation and a service charge of not more than fifty 
cents. 

This film was made by the Office of War Information and has been 
shown at theaters throughout the country. It is part of a longer film, 
‘‘United States News Review No. 1.’’ 


YEARBOOK OF CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE 
The ‘‘Seventh Yearbook of the Claremont Colleges Reading Con- 
ference,’’ containing the papers presented before the 1942 summer con- 
ference at Claremont Colleges has just been issued in mimeographed 
form. 
The Claremont conference is the oldest conference series in Amer- 
ica dedicated specifically to a consideration of problems of reading. The 
basic theme of the series has been to present the reading process in its 
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broad psychological aspects in order that more fundamental instruc- 
tion programs may be developed for the schools. It is the aim of the 
conference to approach the subject of reading from the functional 
point of view. 

Members of the southern California section of the Subcommittee 
on Reading of the Committee on Curriculum of the California Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals co-operated in the conference. 
Members of the committee gave papers on ‘‘How I Teach Reading.’’ 
These papers were designed to present ideas and materials which have 
been found particularly useful in the classroom. 

Dr. Peter Spencer, Professor of Education of Claremont Colleges, 
who directed the conference, prepared the introduction for the 
‘*Yearbook.’’ 

The publication was issued by the Claremont Colleges Library. 
Copies are available at $2.50 each. 


HEALTH FILMS LISTED IN PAMPHLET 

A descriptive list of 219 selected motion pictures, suitable for teach- 
ing health education, arranged under 38 subject classifications has just 
been issued in a pamphlet, Health Films, by the American Film Center. 
The list is the result of a comprehensive survey of health film resources, 
the first since 1924. The American Film Center is a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

This list is intended to help health educators, teachers, and others 
to find the films they need, and is of special interest at the present time 
when the teaching of health has become more than ever an important 
national concern. 

The pamphlet is intended to be of assistance in bringing into wider 
use the existing resources in this field; and at the same time, by reveal- 
ing the lack of pictures on certain important subjects, it should have 
an additional value to health educators and film makers as a guide to 
future productions. 

Copies of Health Films are available at 25 cents each, with reduc- 
tions in price for orders in quantity, from the Section on Health and 
Medical Films, American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. 


ART AWARD CONTEST 

The State Department of Education is pleased to endorse a contest 
sponsored by the National Society for Crippled Children to produce 
the annual Easter Seal design for crippled children. A valuable 
by-product of the contest will be the resulting dissemination of infor- 
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mation concerning the national program on behalf of the crippled child. 

The national award for the best design is $100. This is supple- 
mented by three state prizes for the three best designs submitted in 
California. 


TEACHING OUTLINES ON AUSTRALIA 

Materials on Australia are available free of charge to teachers and 
school libraries. These materials include a course of study for inter- 
mediate grades, ‘‘The Geography of Australia,’’ and an outline study 
course on Australia. These outlines have maps of the area in the South 
Pacific, suggested topics of study, lists of reading for teachers, and lists 
of visual aids—films, slides, and film strips. The Australian Handbook 
has also been prepared as a source of general information. 

The materials may be obtained from the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York. They will be sent 
to teachers without charge. 


BOOKLET ON CARING FOR HOME ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 

Information on caring for electrical equipment in wartime is con- 
tained in a booklet, Electrical Safety in Wartime, issued by the Public 
Relations Committee of the International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. 

- Single copies may be requested and will be sent free, but additional 
copies will be sold at cost. For orders of less than 1,000, the cost will 
be two cents a copy and one and one-half cents each on orders of 1,000 
or more. Orders should be addressed to the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, 85 John Street, New York City. 


HANDBOOK FOR CALIFORNIA VOTERS 

A revised edition of the California Voters’ Handbook, published 
by the California League of Women Voters, has just been issued. This 
is a revision of the publication issued in 1940. 

The Voters’ Handbook provides information on qualification of 
voters, elections, political parties, national, state (California), county, 
and city governments; public personnel or civil service, public finance, 
and public education. 

Orders for the book should be sent to the California League of 
Women Voters, Pasadena, California. Copies are sold at 35 cents each. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Certain aspects of the amendment to the Selective Training and 
Service Act pertaining to male high school students between 18 and 
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19 years are interpreted in Local Board Release No. 163, Selective 
Service System. 

The following quotations from this release define certain terms and 
specify the circumstances under which certain students may defer 
induction for the remainder of the academic year. 


II. What schools are included in the designation “high school or similar institution 
of learning”? 

A “high school or similar institution of learning” is defined as any institu- 
tion giving the usual courses of study in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades of education, and applies only to those grades in such schools. It does 
not include elementary grades, but does apply to students in the ninth grade in 
an elementary or grammar school. It applies to public and private high schools 
and vocational or trade schools. It includes junior colleges and colleges only 
with regard to the eleventh or twelfth grades. The intent of the law is to 
include only the courses of study of the usual high-school level, and not to include 
elementary or grammar-school level and university or college level. 


III. Under what circumstances may certain students be allowed to have their induc- 
tion postponed until the end of the academic year? 
1. If he: 

(a) Has reached his 18th but not his 20th birthday 

(b) Is pursuing a course of instruction at a “high school or similar institu- 
tion of learning” 

(c) Is pursuing this course of instruction in the last half of the academic 
school year. (A registrant who graduates at the end of the first half 
of the academic year cannot qualify for postponement) 

2. If, upon being ordered to report for induction, he requests in writing, that his 
induction be postponed until the end of the academic year 


It must be noted that postponement of induction is not automatic. The 
students must make the request in writing and must satisfy the three requirements 


set forth under ITI, 1. 


TEACHING MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM OPA 

Two bulletins for the use of teachers have been prepared under the 
direction of the Office of Price Administration to help the schools in 
fighting the war on the home front. 

One bulletin, The War on the Home Front: How You as a Con- 
sumer May Help Win the War, was prepared by California Teachers 
and educational leaders, including members of the California State 
Department of Education. The bulletin was issued through the 
Regional Office of the OPA in San Francisco. It contains nine units 
intended to be a basis for study of consumer problems. (1) Consumers 
in Wartime; (2) The Fight Against Rising Prices; (3) Putting Ceil- 
ings on Prices; (4) Fight Against Scarcity—Rationing; (5) Savings in 
Wartime; (6) Buying in Wartime—Foods; (7) Buying in Wartime— 
Clothing; (8) Care of Home Furnishings and Equipment in Wartime; 
(9) War Against Waste—Conservation. 
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Copies of this bulletin have been sent to schools but additional 
copies may be obtained from the Regional Office of OPA in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The other bulletin is a revision of the Teachers Handbook on 
OPA’s Wartime Economic Program. A limited supply of this publica- 
tion will soon be available from the Regional Office in San Francisco. 
Additional information on educational services of OPA may be obtained 
by teachers from Walter W. Isle, Regional OPA Office, Educational 
Service Branch, 1855 Market Street, San Francisco. 


ADDITIONAL MODEL AIRPLANES REQUESTED 
OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 

Boys in junior and senior high schools are asked to continue to 
build model airplanes for use of the United States Army and -the 
United States Navy. Approximately 12,000 packages of plans and 
instructions for the building of 300,000 additional planes are now being 
mailed to local directors of the Model Aircraft Project in communities 
where schools are participating in the model building program. It is 
expected that the original quota of 500,000 models for the schools will 
have been completed by the time the packets of plans for new planes 
reach the local directors. 

The armed forces have made extensive use of the models already 
completed to train personnel to recognize every type of plane—ally or 
foe—instantaneously. They need hundreds of thousands more to sup- 
ply every ship and military post with models for study. 

Students who take part in the Model Aircraft Project will be able 
to credit that service toward requirements for membership in the High 
School Victory Corps. Naval Certificates of Award are presented to 
students who build planes. Any youth who makes one plane approved 
by the local inspection committee becomes a Cadet Aircraftsman. By 
building additional approved planes, he progresses through ranks cor- 
responding to those of Naval officers until he reaches the rank of 
Admiral Aircraftsman. This rank signifies the completion of 50 planes. 

Persons interested in participating in this project should com- 
municate with the director of the Model Aircraft Project in the local 
schools or with the California State Department of Education. 


REPORT ON DECREASED ENROLLMENT IN 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 

A drop of nearly 14 per cent in enrollment in institutions of higher 
education from October 1941 to October 1942 is reported by the United 
States Office of Education. Some important statistics taken from the 
report follow. 
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The decrease in the enrollment of women is set at 11.2 per cent. 
Enrollment of men is off 15.5 per cent. The combined drop comes to 
13.7 per cent. 

The heaviest drop occurred in junior colleges which lost 24.3 
per cent of their students during the year. 

State and other publicly controlled universities lost 15.9 per cent 
while enrollment in those under the control of churches and other non- 
public organizations dropped only 11.7 per cent. 

Corresponding decreases for certain types of schools are teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools, 21.4 per cent, and universities, colleges of 
liberal arts, and professional schools, 10.7 per cent. 

The report, which is a preliminary analysis of a survey made by 
Henry G. Badger and Benjamin W. Frazier of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff, is based on answers to a questionnaire sent to all types of 
institutions of higher education in all parts of the country. As yet 
only one-third of these schools have answered, and replies are still being 
received. Most of the larger institutions are yet to be heard from. 
When the final analysis is made, the facts as now stated may be altered. 

It is anticipated that even sharper cut in enrollment will be noticed 
when the draft of 18-19 year-old boys goes into effect. One-third of 
the men now enrolled in colleges are in that age group. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PREINDUCTION COURSE 
OUTLINES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Outlines of the first five official preinduction courses designed to 
prepare men for important army jobs are now being distributed to the 
school superintendents and high school principals of the nation. Fifty 
thousand copies of these course outlines, covering the fundamentals of 
electricity, shop work, machines, radio, and automotive mechanics, have 
been printed by the War Department and are being circulated to 
schools by the United States Office of Education. Other preinduction 
courses for inclusion in the high school and college curriculums are now 
in preparation by the War Department. 

The preinduction course outlines make clear to the schools of the 
nation in concrete and specific terms just what help is needed from 
them in order to build an invincible army in which nearly three-quar- 
ters of the men will be trained specialists. Producers of textbooks, 
films, visual aids, and other teaching devices are starting the develop- 
ment of teacher and pupil material for preinduction training courses 
based on these official outlines. 

The outlines provide for training that embraces the first steps to 
be taken to fit men for service in all three of the army branches—Air 
Forces, Ground Forces, and Services of Supply. The official course 
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titles and their order numbers are: Fundamentals of Electricity— 
PIT 101; Fundamentals of Radio—PIT 201; Fundamentals of Shop 
Work—PIT 103; Fundamentals of Machines—PIT 102; and Funda- 
mentals of Automotive Mechanics—PIT 202. 

Completion of the Fundamentals of Electricity course is basic to 
150 army jobs, including airplane electrical specialist, automobile elec- 
trician, field telephone operator, portable power generator operator, and 
telephone equipment installer. Similarly, the Fundamentals of Shop 
Work course is related to 188 army jobs, Fundamentals of Machines to 
226, Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics to 50, and Fundamentals 
of Radio to 35 army jobs. 

Each course outline provides a program of training that practi- 
eally all schools can adopt and carry on with their present facilities. 
The outlines include suggested teaching time to be devoted to each of 
the topies covered and they contain lists of demonstrations, laboratory 
exercises, visual aids, and reference books. 

Copies of each course outline may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, at a price of 10 cents each. 

Full details and rules for the contest can be obtained from the 
California Society for Crippled Children, 251 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco. 


SCRAPBOOK REPORT ON SCHOOLS AT WAR 
PROGRAM DUE ON FEBRUARY 12 

The final date for completion of the scrapbook report from schools 
participating in the Schools At War Program being sponsored by the 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and the United States 
Office of Education has been set for February 12. This is an extension 
of five weeks beyond the original date of January 7. 

The change of date does not alter the program in any way, as the 
scrapbook is merely intended as a report of progress, not as the end of 
a campaign. 

Local and state exhibits for the Schools At War Program may be 
held at any time decided upon by groups themselves. In this way, each 
school may be able to fit the exhibit into school and community projects. 

There has been enthusiastic response to the Schools At War Pro- 
gram from those states which have received their materials. Over 7,000 
schools have enrolled to date, indicating their eagerness to co-operate 
in the national program of saving, serving, and conserving. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Adult Education in North Carolina. Prepared by J. E. Miller, Director, Division of 
Adult Education. Raleigh, North Carolina: Issued by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1942. 


AREY, CHARLES K. Science Experiences for Elementary Schools. Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 4. Hollis L. Caswell, Editor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 


Child Development and the Tool Subjects in the Rural Areas. National Education 
Association of the United States, Department of Rural Education, Yearbook 1941. 
Washington: National Education Association of the United States, 1941. 


DRISCOLL, GERTRUDE. How to Study the Behavior of Children. Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching, No. 2. Hollis L. Caswell, Editor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


FEATHERSTONE, W. B. Teaching the Slow Learner. Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 1. Hollis L. Caswell, Editor. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J. and ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. Military Service: Army, Army 
Air Force, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Vocational Division Bulletin No. 221, Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Series, No. 9. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 1942. 


Industries, Products, and Transportation in Our Neighbor Republics: An Index and 
Bibliography. Compiled by Jewel Gardiner and Jean Gardiner Smith. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1942, No. 6. Library Service Division in 
Co-operation with the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Washington: 


Federal Security Agency, 1942. 


Improving Education in the Southern States. All Bulletins 1-6 in 1941 Series. 
Tallahasse, Florida: Southern States Work-Conference on School Administrative 


Problems, 1941. 


KEESECKER, WARD W. Educational Legislation 19389 and 1940. Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. Washington: Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of Education, 1942. 


KLEINSCHMIDT, EARL E. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health 
Education: A Survey of 20 Teachers Colleges. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1942, No. 1. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 1942. 


Our Neighbor Republics: A Selected List of Readable Books for Young People. 
Prepared by Nora E. Beust and Others. United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1942, No. 2. Library Service Division in co-operation with the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 1942. 


National Conference on School Bus Standards. Minimum Standards for School 
Buses. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1939. 


The Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Review of Education Research, Vol. XII, 
No. 4, October, 1942. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
a Department of the National Educational Association of the United States. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION Expires 
Robert M. Dulin, President, 9507 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills . . 2... 2 2 2 eee eee 1945 
Eugene T. Broderick, 160 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 2 1 1 ew ee ee tt et te te 1946 
Edward J. Cummings, 1058 Fiske Street, Pacific Palisades . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ew ee we ee we ws 1945 
Clyde Doyle, 612 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach . 2... 1 1 ee ee ee ee et we ew 1944 
Dr. Herman A. Leader, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento . . 2... 2. 2 ee ee ew ee ws 1943 
Mrs. Rae L. Shoemaker, 636 S. Serrano Street, Los Angeles . 2... 2. 1 ee ee ee we ee wwe 1943 
Mrs. Lois E. Souter, 970 Third Street, Los Angeles . .. 1.2. 2 2 ee ee eee ee ee ene 1943 
A. J. Sutherland, 2616 Chatsworth Street, San Diego . 2... 1 1 ee eee ee ee eww ewe 1946 
James M. Tadlock, 2202 E Street, Eureka 2. 2 1 1 2 ew ew ew te we ww we ew we we ee we ww ew 1944 
Curtis E. Warren, 1235 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara 5. ww ww ee ee tt tt te ht ee 1944 


Walter F. Dexter, Secretary and Executive Officer 
Mrs. Florence B. Argall, Assistant Secretary 


STAFF 
(Unless otherwise indicated all staff members may be reached at Sacramento) 
Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Beryl Cole, Administrative Assistant 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
Henry M. Lynn, Department Accountant 
wireline , Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
J. A. Burkman, Assistant Director of Education 
Aubrey A. Douslass, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of Division of Secondary Education 
Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Chief of Division of Secondary Education 
Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of Division of Research and Statistics 
Irene Taylor Hei (Mrs.), Assistant to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 311 California State Building, 
Los Angeles 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of Division of Elementary Education 
PRR RIE Rie i , Assistant Chie 
Lillian B. Hill (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Mental Hygiene, and Chief of Bureau of Migratory Education 
and Attendance 
George C. Nowa, Cut of Division of Adult and Continuation Education, 311 California State Building, 
os Angeles 
Leo Jones, Co-ordinator, Federal Education Projects, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 
W. H. Orion, Chief of Division of Physical and Health Education* 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief of Division of Physical and Health Education 
Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Physical Education for Girls 
Chas. Bursch, Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Doyt Early, School Architect* 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief of Division of Textbooks and Publications 
W. S. Dyas, Chief of Bureau of State Printed Textbooks 
Raymond C. Perry, Chief of Division of Credentials* 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian, Chief of Division of Libraries 
Eleanor Hitt, Assistant Librarian 
J. C. Beswick, Assistant Executive Officer, Commission for Vocational Education, and Chief of Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education 
Julian A. McPhee, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Education, President of California Polytechnic School, 
San Luis Obispo 
lra W. Kibby, Chief of Bureau of Business Education 
Maude I. Murchie, Chief of Bureau of Homemaking Education 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
J. M. Dodd, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 515 California Building, 515 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco 
W. E. Smith, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 800 Metropolitan Water District Building, 
306 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


Commission for Special Education 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Chairman 


R. S. French, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Blind, Superintendent, California School for the Blind, 
erkeley 


Mabel F. Gifford (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects, 502 California Building, 515 Van 
ess Ave., San Francisco 


Lillian B. Hill (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Mental Hygiene, and Chief of Bureau of Migratory Education and 
ttendance 


Elwood A. Stevenson, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Deaf, Superintendent, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley 
* On military leave. 
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